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COMMENTARY 


THE BrBLE IN FRANCE—AND ENGLAND.! When P. Marie-Joseph 
Lagrange founded the Ecole Biblique some sixty years ago, cm 
revival of Bible-reading which is such a feature of present-day 
Catholicism was something, we may be sure, that exceeded his 
wildest dreams. No doubt the personal religious life of this 
Dominican friar was one eatin: tempered and moulded by a 
constant lecture savoureuse of the sacred text. But his immediate 

urpose in founding the School at Jerusalem was not to popu- 
Seles Bible-reading. It was rather to save the Bible from the 
apparent ravages of rationalist criticism through the establishment 
of a tradition of sound scholarship which should be at once 
Catholic and equal in technical competence to that which seemed 
to be sapping the biblical foundations of the Faith. 

The immediate mainsprings of the popular biblical movement 
must in fact be sought elsewhere than in the brilliant and now 
universally recognized scholarship of Lagrange and those whom 
he inspired. We might single out the liturgical revival as one of 
these sources: since the text of the liturgy is largely drawn from 
the Bible, it is only natural that the revival of interest in the one 
should lead directly to a revival of interest in the other. Or, more 
generally, it might be said that in an age whose problems and 
needs demand of at least the educated Catholic a deep sense of 
sincerity and of personal commitment in his religious life, the 
Bible is once more being seen as one of the more important of 
those ultimate sources where such a sense may be born and 
nourished. 

Yet if the original impulse back to the Bible in the Church at 
large did not come from the scholars, it was certainly their work 
which made the growth and perseverance of the popular move- 
ment possible. They may not ioe been responsible be attracting 
us to the fountain of Holy Writ; but at least it was due to them 
that when we got there the waters were flowing clear and 
unmuddied once more. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the part 
played by Lagrange and his School in preserving the Bible for 
the present generation of Catholics. In the feverish days of the 
vhadin crisis the Church, humanly speaking and in some of 
1 La Sainte Bible (Editions du Cerf ; 1800 fr.). Holy Bible (C.T.S.; 6s.). 
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its all-too-human representatives, seemed like losing its grip in 
things biblical; and it is now possible, viewing that unhapp 
period in retrospect, to see that it was Lagrange and his mi | 
who were true to the tradition of a St Jerome and a St Augustine 
in retaining both common sense and Catholic sense in their 
attitude to the Scriptures. It was undoubtedly due to the pioneer 
work at Jerusalem issuing in the prolific exegetical work of 
Lagrange himself and others, and in the Revue Biblique, as indeed 
to the continuance of that tradition in the Ecole Biblique of the 
present day, that Catholic biblical studies flourish in so many 
independent centres today and thereby give direction and 
guidance to the popular urge to know the Bible better. It is as a 
monument to that inspiration and influence, no less than as a 
signal contribution to the informed and Catholic understanding 
one the Scriptures on the part of the layman, that BLACKFRIARS 
welcomes the definitive edition in a single elegant volume of the 
Bible de Jérusalem, a fitting crown to a remarkable work of co- 
operation by scholars at Jerusalem and elsewhere carried out over 
the last ten years. And at a time when any piece of news to the 
discomfiture of the French Dominicans is liable to hit the head- 
lines—usually in a grossly-exaggerated form—it may also serve 
to remind us how much we owe to what they have done and 
still are doing in this field as in so many others equally outside the 
gaze and interest of the poplar journalist. 

It might be thought invidious to turn from this magnificent 
new French Bible to the edition of the Douay Bible which the 
Catholic Truth Society have brought out at six shillings. But here 
in England our needs are humbler, and it is a sober realization of 
this which bids us welcome this new venture. Despite a slightly 
bulky appearance this Bible is easy and pleasant to handle, and 
remarkably legible. No doubt it is regrettable that we in England 
should have lagged so much behind our fellow-Catholics abroad 
in our devotion to God’s Word written that we have had to wait 
till the present moment for a popularly-priced edition of the 
Douay Version. But at least its appearance now is surely a sign 
that at long last we are moving out of that defensive state of mind 
which may not perhaps have been guilty of regarding the Bible 
as a Protestant book, but which certainly tended to regard 
treading it as a Protestant act. 
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STATEMENTS IN PHYSICS! 
ERICH SCHAEFER 


are not statements connecting physical data with non- 
physical conclusions. 

Statements in physics are usually either true or false. Statements 
connecting physical entities with non-physical ones are usually 
neither true nor false but senseless. 

Simple examples of such arguments can be taken from a field 
more limited and less involved than physics: elementary arith- 
metic. 

Here, the statement 2 + 1 = 3 is true; the statement 2 + 1 = 4 
is false; the statements 2 + 1 are green, or virtuous, or a solid 
body, are senseless. 

This distinction is sometimes less obvious if the statement is 
given in the form of a conclusion. For example: if 1 + 2 = 3, 
then 2 + 4 = 6isa true statement; if 1 + 2 = 3, then2+4=7 
is a false statement; if 1 + 2 = 3, then space has three dimensions, 
is a senseless statement, and it is senseless quite independent of 
the question whether space really has three dimensions or not. 

Senseless statements of this type have been made regularly 
during the last half-century with reference to physical entities; 
and it is just these statements which have usually made the 
greatest impression on non-scientists, and even on occasions on 
scientists themselves. Thirty or forty years ago, when the phen- 
omena of radioactivity were first investigated, it was found that 
it was not possible to predict whether a single defined particle of 
a radioactive material would decay within a given period, and 
that only statistical judgments could be made with precision. 
At that time, and for years thereafter, and even quite recently, 
one could hear the argument: as it is, in principle, impossible to 
predict how an individual particle of a substance will behave at a 
given moment, therefore the law of causality is not valid—a 
typical statement of the kind which is neither true nor false but 
senseless, and this quite apart from its inherent paradox. 

Similar arguments were heard nearly every time that a new 
1 A paper read before the Aquinas Society, Cambridge, on 8th February 1956. 
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scientific discovery concerning elementary particles was made. 
A great many of them were based on the fact that for a number of 
problems only statistical methods are applicable; and an hypo- 
thesis like the principle of indeterminacy which says that either the 

sition or the velocity, but not both, of an elementary particle can 
* determined at the same time, led to pronouncements about 
causality, apperception, free will, and even theology, all at least 
formally senseless. 

Statements of this type have not been limited to nuclear 
physics. Only a few years ago an eminent Cambridge astro- 
physicist gave a series of broadcast lectures on astronomy, and in 

articular on current theories concerning distant galaxies. One of 
is arguments which later received great publicity, ran approxi- 
mately as follows: 

‘Matter of the distant nebulae is continuously disappearing 
from the observable part of astronomical space. Our theories and 
equations require a constant amount of matter within this space.’ 
Both of these statements may be true or false, but the conclusion 
drawn from them was: “Therefore matter is created continually’ ; 
and this again is a statement which is neither true nor false. 


It will now be asked: what are statements in physics? I propose 
to define: ‘Statements in physics are quantitative descriptions of 
material events.’ 

Quantitative descriptions; not moral descriptions, not artistic 
descriptions, and generally not qualitative descriptions. 

The physicist may do work on electromagnetic oscillations, and 
he may one day investigate such an oscillation with a wavelength 
of 5200 Angstrom units. He may know that this wavelength is the 
wavelength of green light, but he should be aware that any state- 
ment whatsoever which he may make about this oscillation will 
not teach him anything about the specific quality of the colour 
green; and an electromagnetic wadlidian with a wavelength of 
6500 Angstrom units will not teach him anything about the 
quality of the colour red, although he may have found that this 


wavelength corresponds to just that colour. 

Ina slightly different sense: he may even investigate the electro- 
magnetic oscillation with the wavelength of 1500 metres, find 
that this is the wavelength of the B.B.C. Light Programme, 
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and still not be able to pass any judgment on the quality of that 


programme. 

In general, the confusion between a quantitative descrip- 
tion and a qualitative judgment can sometimes have rather grave 
consequences. I think one of the most extreme examples came 
from that branch of physics concerned with the quantitative 
description of the functions of the human body, usually called 
physiology. Many will have heard the statement—pronounced 
not only by physiologists—‘Thinking is a movement of the brain 
cells’, which is quite analogous to the statement ‘Green is the 
electromagnetic oscillation of wavelength 5200 Angstrom units.’ 

The definition, ‘Quantitative descriptions of material events’, 
refers of course only to physics (obviously including chemis 
and astronomy) as it has been understood during the last few hun- 
dred years. There are certainly other types of science imaginable 
which admit qualitative description, and it is a fact that a science of 
this type we in existence for far longer than our modern 


physics, for many hundreds if not thousands of years; it was and 
is known by the name of alchemy. 
In alchemy —_—- data and descriptions are essential and 


significant. In that science a White Lily means something funda- 
mentally different from a Black Lily, and one must not confuse 
under any circumstances a Red Lion with a Green Man. The 
alchemist has, in contrast to the modern scientist, the perfect right 
to make statements connecting his alchemical processes with colour 
or thought, or even creation. His data and arguments may be 
false, may even appear absurd, but they are not logically senseless, 
they are not what some modern scientists may be tempted to call 
“utter nonsense’. 
However, for us as modern physicists or contemporaries of 
modern physicists, the definition ‘quantitative descriptions’ 
rovides another set of useful limitations. As every schoolboy 
lms the infinitely small and the infinitely great cannot be 
treated according to the normal rules of arithmetic, they are not 
uantities within their meaning. Quantitative descriptions have 
dindien to be applied with great care when referring to very 
great and very small objects, and become contradictory when 
applied to infinite entities, for instance areas of space extended 
beyond measure. What may happen, and will, if one is not aware 
of this rule, could be seen a few months ago when an article by a 
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former Astronomer Royal, dealing with observations on distant 
nebulae, was published in a London evening paper, and the 
headline, probably added by a sub-editor, pronounced in letters 


two inches high spread over the whole page: “The universe is 


getting bigger’. 


- Statements in physics are quantitative descriptions of material 
events. What do we understand by material events? I do not 
intend here to go into the philosophy of materia prima and 


forms; but it is at least nec to be aware that matter can 
appear under various forms, and that of course form does not 
only mean shape. 


Probably the simplest and most obvious definition, not of 
matter perhaps, but of the adjective ‘material’, is to say, ‘material 
is everything which we perceive by our senses’. So mean 
the feeling of heat or of an electric shock is as material as the 
feeling oft a solid body. It would be wrong, I fear, to deduce from 
this fact that the equivalence of mass and energy must have been 
obvious to the philosopher before the physicist discovered it. 
There is however no reason why the ee her should be sur- 
prised about the fact as such once he is told of it by the physicist. 
It must certainly be understood that I am not considering solid, 
liquid or gaseous bodies only if I speak of ‘material’. 

In order to get some understanding of the different forms 
under which matter may appear to the physicist, it is useful to 
compare matter as we normally see it with those forms of matter 
investigated by the nuclear physicist; let us call them super- 
atomic and sub-atomic matter. A great number of apparent 
paradoxes well known in either field may be solved by clear 
definitions. 

The first apparent paradox refers to the atom as used in classical 
physics, and I suppose that nearly everybody, at least of the older 
generation, has worried about it for some time. We know that the 
atom gets its name from being considered as the indivisible 
particle, the elementary brick from which matter is built; but 
we also know that everything extended in space can by definition 
be further divided, and that the atom has extension in space. 

The solution can be found by an analysis of that often heard 
half-benevolent and half-ironical utterance of contemporary 
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physicists—and not physicists only—speaking about nineteenth- 
— scientists: “They treated atoms as if they were billiard 


Now, what is the function of a billiard ball? Obviously to 
serve for a game of billiards. Billiards can be played with many 
different numbers of balls. Snooker generally starts with twenty- 
one, and the number diminishes during play. Continental billiards 
is played with three balls, and this number remains constant. 
There is no reason why billiards should not be played with more 
than twenty-one balls, if the table is large enough; and one can 
still play it with one ball only, as frequently happens at the end of 
a game of snooker. But what is the position if 1 divide the billiard 

into several parts, or, in modern idiom, split it? No doubt, 
there is still something material present, but I definitely can- 
not play billiards with it any longer. I may put the parts of 
the ball to different uses, may even turn smaller spheres out of 
them, but whatever I do, they remain of no use he a game of 
billiards. The billiard ball is, in effect, the atom for a game of 
billiards. It has extension, is divisible, and is still an _ 

This argument gives an analogy to what happens if we pass 
sub-atomic particles are, we cannot expect to use them for a 
super-atomic game. In this way, our analogy offers an immediate 
reply to some of the paradoxes which beset a physicist engaged 
in nuclear research. For example, he may be working with 
mental picture of an atom model where electrons move in fixed 
orbits round a nucleus. His theory requires that under certain 
conditions one electron may pass from one orbit into another but 
explicitly does not admit the question how this happens. 

Obviously the whole paradox is only an apparent one and 
arises because the physicist suddenly treats the sub-atomic 
particles as if they were super-atomic ones. Remembering our 
analogy, we feel he is most unreasonably surprised that he cannot 
play billiards with the parts of a billiard ball. 

A similar apparent contradiction is found in the modern theory 
dealing with radiation, according to which radiation appears 
under one aspect as a wave, under another as a corpuscle. That 
there is a strict difference between these two concepts in macro- 
scopic physics does not necessarily mean that their gone 
in sub-atomic physics is a paradox. As in the case of mass and 
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energy the discovery of the quantitative relationship has to be 
established by the B mpage but their equivalence does not 
represent any difficulty to analytical thought. That sub-atomic 


_ particles behave quite differently from macroscopic super- 
atomic, terrestrial, or celestial bodies is not necessarily paradoxical.2 


We ask next: first, what quantities are used in physics, 
and secondly, what is Pen by means of them? A simple 

uantitative description is: “Two apples and three apples are 
) apples’, and this is a genuine physical statement. It may even 
be expressed as an ‘event’ by saying: ‘If I have two apples and 
— comes and adds three apples, then I shall have five 
apples’. 

7 must be noted that even this simple statement is only possible 
by an act of abstraction, by understanding what is meant generally 
by ‘apple’ as distinct from a single given apple. By increasing 
abstraction it is even admissible to say “Two apples and three 
pears are five pieces of fruit’. Generalization, or, if the expression 
is preferred, the use of universals, takes place at a very early stage 
of physical science. 

Of course, the usual statements with which the physicist has 
to deal are much more complicated than simple arithmetical 
operations, and rather complex concepts are introduced in order 
to make physics possible. While many of these entities were 
originally connected with direct human experience, the general 
trend has been to free physics more and more from anthropo- 
morphical concepts. 

By the end of the last century it was discussed for the first time 
whether one should use the physical concept of ‘force’ at all. As 
even non-physicists may remember, one of the fundamental 
formulae of mechanics is expressed as ‘force = mass X accelera- 
tion’; and originally this ‘force’ was identified with the force we as 
human beings apply to move a heavy object. The Germany physi- 
cist Heinrich Hertz wrote before the end of the last century a 


2 We have defined ‘material’ as everything perceptible by the senses, and this means that 
the events to be described quantitatively occur in time and space. We might there- 
fore just as well have said from the beginning: ‘Statements in physics concern move- 
ment’. Our task would then have been to show what is meant by description of move- 
ment, arriving in the end at the original formula. Both definitions can be considered 
as equivalent. 
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complete textbook of mechanics just to demonstrate that it is not 
necessary to use this concept of force at all, and it appears that 
during this century physicists have more and more turned away 
from ladenencenaiiial concepts and analogies. 

There are exceptions to this rule, particularly in textbooks for 
students, where even today preferences for anthropomorphisms 
may be found. It may be that the authors see pedagogical 
advantages in this method. 

Within a short paper it is not possible to come to a really 
satisfactory analysis of the principal physical concepts such as 
mass, energy, power, momentum, etc. I can only point to the 
fact that their consideration as quantities requires a considerable 
widening of the concept of quantity. This process is analogous 
to that which takes place in mathematics when one passes Eom 
pure geometry to calculus, from a static to a dynamic considera- 
tion of configurations. The same progression has happened in 

hysics; in the terminology of the Neo-Kantians we have passed 
ion substances to functions, and even sometimes to functions of 
functions. 

If within a system of this type we speak of force or mass or 
energy, we are well aware that each of these quantities gets its 
definition and sense from a functional relation. The greatest 
distance from anthropomorphic pictures is reached if the theor- 
etical physicist is mainly interested to know what functions of 
his functions are invariant from any change of systems of co- 
ordinates, whatever their respective movements may be. This 
happens in the higher reaches of the theory of relativity, which 
should nowadays rather be called the theory of invariance. 

Our second question was: what do we describe by means of 
quantities of this type, and what is the purpose of this description? 
The answer is that we want to describe relations with the purpose 
of predicting future events. How is this done? 

In a limited sense even such a simple physical statement as 
‘Two apples and three apples are five apples’ is a prediction of a 
future event, as at every time and at any place that three apples 
are added to two apples the result will always be five apples. 
For most physical statements, however, a more complicated 
relationship is required. The scientist not only wants to be able 
to predict what will happen because he knows that an identical 
fact has previously happened. He also wants to predict what will 
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happen by combining a number of causes not previously com- 
bined. Inversely, if he discovers some new facts he wants to know 
why they have happened, i.e., find the causes. Thereafter, he 


expects that the same thing will happen again under the same 


circumstances. 

The method of achieving this result consists in forming in our 
mind a model picture oh the event, making mental experiments 
within this picture, and expecting then that the results will 
correspond to the facts later verified by experiments. In the words 
of Henri Poincaré, our pictures of events are then correct if the 
consequence of the pictures is a picture of the consequences. 

These pictures are working hypotheses and oe can be 
said about their absolute truth. Model pictures which have done 
excellent service in the past are now not considered admissible 
and have been discarded. Maxwell developed his electro-magnetic 
theory by means of the assumption of an ether filling empty 
space, and his equations are still valid today, although we no 
longer assume be existence of the ether. In nuclear physics 
important discoveries have been made by means of the assumption 
that a mechanical model of an atom is possible; but we may now be 
allowed to think that an atom cannot be represented mechanically. 

It is understandable under these circumstances that physicists 
prefer to speak of ‘right’ assumptions rather than of ‘true’ ones; 
but once relations are established it may be said that they are 
true or at least a better approximation to the truth than others 
formerly held. Maxwell’s equations may be called true although 
the concept of an ether is not accepted any longer, and even his 
equations may be only an approximation to be corrected at a 
later date. 

The concept of truth within physics is therefore a purely 
pragmatic and relative one. Within physics logical positivism 
reigns—not very surprisingly if it is remembered that logical 
positivism has its roots in science. 

But is it really nec to consider two sets of relations or 
functions as equivalent, if each gives a satisfactory answer why 
certain causes have certain effects and permits the precise predic- 
tion of what will happen if a number of these causes are com- 
bined? Or must one distinguish what relations, which theory, 
is to be accepted if there are two different ones, each of which 
gives the same satisfactory results? 
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This is not an empty question; on the contrary, one theory 
being preferred to another and superseding it is just what happens 
in physics continually on a small scale and from time to time on a 
large scale. It happened on the largest scale when the modern 


physical picture of the world superseded the ancient one. 


The two fundamental theories which come first to mind if 
the difference between ancient natural science and modern 
physics is discussed are: the law of inertia in mechanics and the 
substitution of the heliocentric for the geocentric system in 
astronomy. 

Both theorems are supposed to give solutions of ancient prob- 
lems by modern methods. How is this done? 

The law of inertia says that a solid body free from external 
forces will move with uniform velocity in a straight line. Has 
any person ever seen a body moving in this way? No laboratory 
experiment showing a body behaving even approximately as 
required for such a demonstration oat possibly be performed. 
On the other hand, free rotational movement can be shown in 
good approximation without the slightest difficulty. One simply 
puts a wheel with good bearings on an axis, pushes the wheel 
slightly, and the rotational movement may go on for minutes, 
hours, or days. Why is it that, in spite of this experience, uniform 
movement in a straight line is considered a simple fundamental 
law of mechanics, and rotational movement a result of complex 
conditions? 

Furthermore, rotation as a natural phenomenon is discovered 
by observation of the fixed stars and other celestial bodies, 
while no movement of the earth is felt by the senses; why, then, 
was the geocentric system in astrophysics superseded by the 
heliocentric one? 

The answer to this second question cannot simply be that with 
the heliocentric system the movements of planets, the phases 
of the moon and eclipses may be predicted and the correct date for 
Easter calculated. These could be and have been predicted 
with great precision by the assumption of the independently 
rotating spheres of the Aristotelian cosmology. If one presumes 
60 to 70 spheres each rotating with a constant angular velocity, 
all the s movements known until a few centuries ago can be 
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explained; and in order to “a for the additional ones which 


were discovered at a later date, one would simply have to intro- 
duce a few more spheres. 

Why then is it said nowadays that this picture, this model of 
the universe, is unacceptable, and that the one initiated by Coper- 
nicus when he put the sun into the centre, quantitatively described 
by Kepler and finally unified by Newton with his law of 
gravitational attraction, is to be preferred? Is one picture really 
truer’ than the other? 

The first, the geocentric theory, requires a great number of 
independent assumptions; the second, the heliocentric theory, 
reduces everything to one central hypothesis, the law of gravita- 
tional attraction. The difference between the structure of the two 
theories is that between multiplicity and unity, between the use 
of uncoordinated hypotheses and the achievement of unification. 
This same distinction also explains why the by no means evident 
or easily demonstrated law of inertia is to be edopeed as the funda- 
mental theorem of mechanics. With this theorem of uniform 
rectilinear movement a unification of mechanics is achieved such 
as would not be possible by taking the rotational movement so 
easily observable in the sky and so easily reproduced in the 
laboratory as the fundamental principle. The power of the law of 
inertia is not that it solves some problems such as the ancient 
question why an arrow continues moving through the air after 
being shot by the bow; it might just have been invented for an 
ad hoc explanation of the arrow’s flight. It is accepted because of 
its power of unification. 

Why are unity and simplicity taken as criteria of physical 
truth? Various reasons may be given. Reference may be made to 
Ockham’s razor, that often quoted and slightly worn formula 
about the economy of hypotheses, known to St Thomas a 
hundred years before him, as Fr Gilby recently pointed out. 
A belief in harmony, pre-established or otherwise, Kant’s 
synthetic unity of apperception, or even pantheism might be 
given as further reasons. 

There are a sufficient number of arguments why the unified pic- 
ture is preferred to the multiple one. Butall these reasons have one 
thing in common: they are not statements in physics, they are all 
statements beyond the field of physics, they are all metaphysical. 

Furthermore, one can even think of two different theories, or 
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sets of pictures, of fundamental physical phenomena, both 
achieving further unity in physics, both equally satisfactory, and 
both mutually exclusive; and this is not a vain speculation, but 
may happen at any time, is possibly happening just now. 

Today it appears quite possible that the quantum theory and 
the field theory, one treating physical matter as discrete particles, 
the other conceiving it as a mathematical continuum, will have 
to be considered as just such a pair of equivalent suppositions. 
Again, to decide for either concept would not be possible within 
the boundaries of pure quantitative science. It would be necessary 
to go beyond physics, to metaphysics. 

Thus it may be seen that precisely by accepting—possibly 
modified—logical positivism within physics, the concept of 
physical truth receives its sense only in metaphysics. 

While it must be insisted that conclusions about metaphysical 
entities derived from physical data are senseless, recourse must 
be made to metaphysics in order to give sense to the concept of 
truth in physical statements. 

Does this mean that physics cannot teach us anything about 
metaphysics? Certainly not. By applying metaphysical criteria 
to the problems of natural science our definitions cabacouiliane 
may have to be reconsidered, our conclusions made more precise, 
and, all the time, our connection with earthly matters maintained. 

One last question: Is it possible, could it happen, that one day, 
when a choice between two sets of equivalent physical proposi- 
tions had to be made, an analogous ambiguity in metaphysics 
might be revealed? And if this happened what means would there 
be to decide the matter? 

Here I have come to the end of this present paper, and with 
good reason. Because, whatever the replies to these last questions 
— be, one thing is certain: they would not be ‘Statements in 
Physics’. 


| 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES! 


2. The Friars 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


HE varieties of religious life are but variations on a 
single theme, that of Christian perfection sought in a life 


lived in common according to rule. But a religious order 
in its beginnings is always an answer to a contemporary need: 
the centuries pass and modifications may be necessary. Circum- 
stances change and they have to be met in a new way. But, as 
was suggested in speaking of the monastic order, what is essential 
remains—and the idea behind the life of every religious order is 
written throughout the Gospels: the counsel that those who want 
to love Christ perfectly will leave all things to follow him. 

The end of the twelfth century saw grave threats to the 
Church’s unchanging mission of presenting the Gospel to the 
world. The bitter struggle between princes and the Papacy was 
affecting the primary work of the Church. Prelates were often 
largely engaged in affairs of state, while the ranks of the lower 
clergy were often recruited from men too ignorant or too worldly 
to commend the spiritual backing of the Church. In the new 
universities the rediscovery of Greek philosophy was making 
for a materialist scepticism which could attack the very roots of 
religion. And in France a new and terrible heresy had grown 
up—that of the Albigenses—in effect a revival of the Mani- 
chaeism against vhish St Augustine fought. The Albigenses 
taught a dualism, that there were two gods, one good and one 
evil, and in fact attacked the foundations of faith, and through 
their organization, the foundations of society itself. The spiritual 
life of Christians who remained faithful had itself grown careless 
and was grievously affected by worldliness and corruption. It 
was at this critical moment of the Church’s history that two men 
rose who were to meet the challenge of religious decline and 
unbelief. They were Francis and Dominic, founders of the Friars 
Minor and of the Order of Preachers. 


1 The second of a series of three talks broadcast on the General Overseas Service of the 
B.B.C. in October 1955. 
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Perhaps no saint has so profoundly affected men’s hearts as has 
St Francis of Assisi. But the picture of the gentle lover of all 
created things, preaching to the birds, with his passionate feeling 
for the sad and the sick, must not obscure the essential meaning 
of his mission. He in fact canalised a current of reform within 
the Church itself, expressed as it had been in lay movements, 
enthusiastic and undisciplined as they often were. St Francis 
confronted a worldly society with he evangelical poverty of 
Christ: he restated in its most compelling cn the ideal of 
gaining all things through the willing abnegation of the Gospels. 
With his first companions, preaching penance for sin and the 
joy ofa literal following of Christ, Francis restored to the Church 
the innocence and impetus of its youth. The Friars Minor, as his 
order was called, achieved an astounding success: within ten 
years of its approbation by Pope Innocent III, there were five 
thousand friars. They came to England in 1224, and within 
twenty years were established in Oxford, Cambridge, and most of 
the cathedral cities and the growing towns of the country. 

St Dominic’s aim was parallel to > oe of St Francis, but was more 
consciously affected by his own experience of the Albigensian 
heresy. St Dominic realized that the answer to heresy can never 
ultimately be the invoking of force to repress it: the truth itself 
must be declared and defended: once known it is to be loved and 
served. Thus his order was from the first an Order of Preachers, 
finding its natural home in the new universities and its character- 
istic saint in St Thomas Aquinas, who used the newly discovered 
philosophy of Aristotle as the ground of his reasoned defence of 
religion. But the Dominican Order was not a merely intellectual 
organization: it preserved intact the traditional sanctions of 
religious life—with its emphasis on liturgical prayer and a 
common discipline under vow. The difference between the 
friars and the monks was essentially that the friars, Franciscan 
and Dominican alike, were meant to be mobile: they were to 
live in community, but were equally meant to be free to leave 
their cloisters to give to others the fruits of their own contempla- 
tion. 

The Dominicans arrived in England in 1221, and they, like the 
Franciscans, soon multiplied and within a few years were to be 
found at Oxford, Cambridge, London and in all the principal 
towns of the country. The names Greyfriars and Blackfriars, so 
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common still in English towns, are proof of how intimate a part 
of English life the friars had become. 

The Dominicans had a strongly intellectual element in their 
foundation and training: the first Franciscans were more con- 
cerned with moral conversion, with preaching the need of 

nance. For the Franciscans the problem of preserving their 
original ideal perhaps proved habe: the reforms within the 
Franciscan Order (and today there are three great orders that look 
to St Francis as their founder) were always concerned with 
restating the wonderful ideal of Franciscan poverty and simplicity. 
And so for three centuries the Friars (and there were other orders 
—Carmelites, Augustinians and Servites—of similar origins and 
aims) enriched English life with their ideal of a religious life lived 
among the people—a life of the towns, dedicated and disciplined 
but always available. 

It was to come to an end. The dissolution of the monasteries 
at the Reformation meant that the friars, with the monks, were 
scattered or even put to death. And once more the continuity of 
the life of the English friars was assured abroad, and it was not 
until after the French Revolution that the Franciscans and 
Dominicans were able to return to England to resume an organ- 
ized life in community. 

Today the friars are at work in England and Wales on a scale, 
and with an emphasis, that may superficially seem very different 
from their medieval history. But essentially the ideals of Francis 
and Dominic are preserved in the great cities, in the university 
towns and in an immense variety of work of preaching and 
teaching. Thus, Dominicans in England and Wales have latterly 
undertaken a special responsibility for what might be called 
Catholic adult education at Spode House in Staffordshire and in 
the Aquinas Centre, now opened in London. And the Carmelites, 
having recovered possession of one of their most historic houses 
at Aylesford in Kent, are making of it a popular place of pil- 
grimage. 

It is plainly impossible to give any adequate picture of the 
many activities of the friars today. They have many important 
parishes—a work which they undertook, though it is not norm- 
ally theirs, because of the lack of parochial clergy in the last 
century; they have important missions abroad; they are to be 
found teaching in the universities; the Dominicans in particular 
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have a series of important reviews which fulfil the purpose of 
preaching just as surely as the spoken word from the pulpit. And 
always there remains the work of being available, so that where- 
ever there is a monastery of friars there may be found priests who 
are at hand for spiritual help. 

One might perhaps end with a word or two about a friar who 
died twelve years ago, who summed up in himself all that a 
friar can be in the modern world. He was in fact a Dominican, 
and I happen to be a Dominican too. But the meaning of his life, 
is I think, valid for all the friars—since all alike find their ultimate 
sanction in the following of Christ. Father Vincent McNabb was 
a preacher and a teacher of national renown: he was a familiar 
figure in the London streets or on a platform in Hyde Park, 
dressed in the black and white habit of his Order. To some he 
may have seemed a picturesque relic of the past, but he was a 
fearless champion of the allies: man who castigated modern 
materialism with all the evangelical vigour of the early Fran- 
ciscans and with the theological strength of the first Friar Preach- 
ers. He was a portent and a sign, and so any friar must want to 
be, for his vocation is to proclaim to the world the truth of the 
Gospels, and that not as an idea merely, but as a life to be lived. 
And that life, the apostolic life of Christ and his first followers, he 
presents to every age and nation, so that Christ himself may be 
present to heal the hearts of men. 


| 
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THE PARISH RECORD CARD 


Reflections on a Survey of the 
Catholic Population of Aberystwyth 


MIcHAEL P. FOGARTY 


Newman Demographic Survey in Wales started, 

unlike that in England, with a direct poll of the people 

of a Catholic parish. It had been hoped to pot the 

work done in England on the records of parishes, dioceses, and 
certain public services. But it turned out that Catholics can be 
traced, when the public service records in question are kept in the 
form usual in South Wales, only by digging so far into the files 
as to violate professional secrecy. And there are many small 
parishes, above all in Menevia, where the danger that even the 
most discreet digger into ecclesiastical records may stir up gossip 
is greater than in, say, Westminster. So a direct poll it had to be, 
and last winter a pilot poll was duly taken in the parish of Aberyst- 
wyth. Aberystwyth was chosen because it was isolated and with 
a small Catholic ———— a manageable first sample, and with 
the advantage of containing a University College with an active 
and enthusiastic Catholic Society. The Bishop of Menevia gave 
his consent, and the survey was duly carried out by the Catholic 
students, led by Dr E. T. Nevin, Lecturer in Economics in the 
University, and with aid and comfort from the Very Rev. Fr 
Maguire, 0.cARM., Chaplain to the University Catholic Society. 
The survey forms were drafted at Cardiff in collaboration with 
Dr Nevin, and were duplicated at Cardiff. They were given out 
after Mass on Sunday, January 23rd, 1955, accompanied by a 
letter from Fr Maguire, at each of the Mass centres in the parish. 
Parishioners were asked to return them the following Sunday. 
In addition, other known Catholics were contacted at home. 
This was simple enough in Aberystwyth itself and the other 
small towns. Inthe opencountry, in the weather of February 1955, 
it was often a case of Dr Nevin leading his merry men (and girls) 
in a Good King Wenceslaus act up the snows of Plynlimmon. 
“You see that corner?’ said one farmer as the enumerators’ car 
turned for home. ‘T’ll be interested to see if you get round it. 
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I’ve been trying for three days.’ But Dr Nevin always did get 
round. On March goth a final meeting was held to tabulate the 
results. 

The poll produced not merely an interesting body of statistical 
and qualitative findings—confidential, since it is on that basis 
that questionnaires were filled up, but available to those who have 
good reason to use them—but also, as a pilot survey should, a 
good many ideas about what should be done next, and how such 
surveys might be made easier and more useful in future. For one 
thing, the fact that the Aberystwyth survey was single and 
isolated did certainly deprive it of much of its value. A survey of 
this kind is, ideally, a record of all the baptized Catholics in a 
parish, that is of all who in fact belong to the Church, even when 
from their point of view the connection with the Church is only 
a loose one. It is also, a much easier objective, a means of counting 
and classifying the active Catholics of the parish and so of judging 
how they are and might be organized for parish work and 
Catholic Action. But it is unlikely to be much use for either 
purpose unless it is repeated after a time, and is supported with 
similar surveys in other areas. It is comparisons over the years, or 
with other Pt which put statistics of the organized or organ- 
izable strength of the Catholics of a parish into their right per- 
spective. And, as a census of all baptized Catholics, a parish survey 
is unlikely to be accurate at the start, and can become so only 
through repetition. It is reckoned that parish statistics in Germany, 
based on a census and card index kept regularly up to date, now 
differ from those collected by the Government Census authorities, 
who take in everyone in the entire population who is Catholic 
enough to tick ‘Catholic’ on the census form, by only about 
two per cent. There may be slackness among German Catholics, 
but there is not—now—much margin for leakage in the sense of 
complete loss of contact with the Church. But a generation ago, 
when the annual collection of statistics was first begun, the Census 
often showed the parish records to be out by ten per cent or more. 
And so too was it probably the case at Aberystwyth. 

So surveys of this kind, if they are to be put to their best use, 
need to be made regularly and all over the country. But in that 
case they must be simple: and much simpler, looking back, than 
we made the one at Aberystwyth. One cannot expect always and 
everywhere to find enthusiastic groups of students led by highly 
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qualified social scientists. The job must be got into a form in 
which it can be done and kept up to date without too much 
effort by the ordinary lay societies of a parish, helped by such 


individual volunteers as the place may offer; and, of course, with 


a minimum of fuss and bother for the clergy. The survey form 
must be straightforward, preferably of the kind which can be 
filled up on the doorstep or at the church door. The Archbishop 
of Cambrai last year cancelled all sermons one Sunday and told 
his clergy to get census forms filled up after the Gospel, with 
directions from the pulpit: but it is a bit early for that here yet! 
The Aberystwyth form was a bad failure in this respect. It was 
cumbersome, cyclostyled, with several pages, messy, and rather 
difficult to pe It also provoked resistance by including ques- 
tions which people turned out to be reluctant to answer. 
were for instance often unwilling to say (even when they knew 
it) where their parents or grandparents came from, or what jobs 
they had had. The purpose of these questions was to trace Catho- 
lics’ migration into and through the country and their rise or 
fall in the social scale; but this purpose was not as obvious or as 
immediately useful as that, for instance, of questions about schools. 
And sometimes people who had come up in the world were not 
too willing to say where they had come from. Questions of this 
kind are certainly not worth insisting on if they are likely to cause 
resistance and delay. There are other questions, about Mass 
attendance or Easter duties for instance, which could properly be 
asked by a priest, but do not belong in a surve pe by 
laymen among their neighbours. We were careful on this point 
at Aberystwyth, but may even so have gone too far. And a 
survey form needs to be such as to make it easy to tabulate results. 
In this respect also the Aberystwyth pes. So was such as to 
cause alarm and despondency in the enumerator’s breast. To 
track down a mixed marriage, for example, called for quite a 
complicated —e of dates filled in at different ends of 
the + so the kind of thing with which it would be unfair 
to try the zeal or skill of the general run of parish volunteers. 
Where does this lead? To the use, I think, of ordinary Cope- 
Chat cards (with questions as indicated at the end of the article) 
operating on the knitting-needle system, that is to say, cards 
each of which is perforated round the edges with a number of 
holes—to be precise, 106—so that it may be lifted by placing a 
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knitting-needle through any one of these holes. Then to code, 


say, ‘man’ or ‘woman’, the top of the corresponding hole is 
punched out, so that when a pack of such cards is stacked together 
and the knitting-needle is run through the hole corresponding to 
the appropriate code number, and lifted, those cards which do 
not carry that code number will come up with the needle, those 
which do carry it will drop down ready for counting. The 
questions on this card do not include any to which we found it 
hard at Aberystwyth to get answers. On matters of Mass attend- 
ance and so on the card avoids the sort of question which amounts 
to asking the neighbours whether they are in mortal sin. And 
there are enough holes on the card (there is nothing to stop one 
using a bigger card if needed) to provide for adequate coding on 
the following lines. Classifications correspond where necessary to 
those used in Government statistics. 


Heading Classifications Total 
codings 
Sex Male and female 2 
Marital status Married, single, widowed 3 
Place born Parish—W ales—rest of Brit- 
ain—Ireland—rest of Eur- 
ope—other 6 
Age 0-14, 15-44, 45-64, 65+ 4 
Age ceased full-time edu- 
cation 15 or under, 16-19, 20+ 3 
Age at marriage 24 or less, 25-34, 35-+ 3 


Number of children (in- 
cluding any who have 


died) O, I-2, 3-4, 5-8, 9-++ 5 
Occupation Registrar-General’s 27 groups 27 
Industry Registrar-General’s 24 groups 24 
Social class Registrar-General’s 5 groups, 


plus sub-division of Class 
III into Supervisory, Cleri- 
cal, Skill 8 
Societies of which a mem- 
ber 


As on card, plus sub-division 
of Catholic societies into 
‘Catholic Action’ and 
‘other’ 6 


I 
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Language spoken athome English, other 2 

Convert I 
Mixed marriage, Catholic 

_ ‘Marriage 2 
Place normally attends 

Mass Parish church, other 2 

98 

Total perforations on card 106 


It would probably be best to have a separate and differently 
coloured card for those who have not yet left school. The section 
on ‘societies’ could be reduced on this card to ‘Catholic’ and 
‘other’, and the space used to add an entry on ‘school now 
attended’, to be coded nursery, primary, all-age, secondary 
modern, grammar, private, and ‘Catholic’ or ‘other’. The card 
will just take these additional codes. The questionee or victim of 
the survey is of course not expected to do his own coding. He 
simply answers the questions on the body of the card. Coding is 
then done by the oh carrying out the survey. They must 
of course have uate instruction sheets, and rehearse the job 
enough to do it with confidence. 

Cards coded in this way are easy to file in an ordinary card- 
index, and to sort and re-sort. From them can be prepared, quickly 
and accurately, standardized parish statistics, inom which (as in 
Germany) diocesan and national statistics can be built up. We 
shall be a good step forward in the Church’s work when the 
action of both the clergy and Catholic lay organizations are 
based on a comprehensive, flexible, standardized, and regularly 
revised and accurate record of this kind. But is this particular 
card, even yet, the right model? It remains to try it on the dog. 
The last dog was rural and academic. The next should prow 
therefore be urban, industrial and (if that is the right contrast 
to ‘academic’) earthy. I think I know a place. But more on that 
in due course when the experiment has been made. 


Catholic Census of Wales—Fill in a form for each person who has 
left school. 
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Married/Single/ Widower] Widow 
(Delete what is not applicable) 
Year ended full-time education ............ 


No. of children born to you ............ Ages of those living with 
you and under 18—Boys ............ EP 

Employer’s 
Societies of which you are a member (note any of which you 
are a committee member or official) :— 

(2) Trade union, trade association, etC. ..............sesseesseeeeeeeeees 
4) Political party or other organizations (What you are a member 
of, not what you vote for or support) .........cccccceccecsecceeceeceeeees 
(5) Ex-Service, social, sports, and miscellaneous ..................4.. 
Language spoken at home (if other than English) ..................... 
Year baptized or entered Church ............ Year of first Com- 
munion ............ Year Confirmed ............ 

Were you a Catholic when you married? ............ Was your 
husband (wife)? ............ 

Church or churches where you usually go to Mass ..............0004 


NOTICE 


THE BLACKFRIARS meeting originally arranged for July 7 will now 
take place on SaTuRDAY, JUNE 30 at the new Aquinas Centre, St 
Dominic’s Priory, Southampton Road, N.W.5, at 3 p.m. (24 or 639 
bus from Camden Town station; 5 minutes walk from Chalk Farm 
underground station). Mr Alan Pryce-Jones will in the 
afternoon, and Archbishop David Mathew, Mr David Lloyd-James 
and the Editor will take part in a Symposium after tea. There will be 
a charge of 2s. 6d. for tea. All contributors and friends of the review 
are invited to attend, and it will be helpful if they will indicate their 
intention of coming to the Editor. 
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RECENT WORK ON WALTER HILTON 
Eric COLLEDGE 


other of the great medieval English mystics, yet what 

we know is enough to show us that in his own age 
and during the fifteenth century he was more highly esteemed 
by students and practitioners of the spiritual life than perhaps 
any devotional writer of the times. Richard Rolle’s sensational 
works had earned for themselves the immense popularity which 
they deserved, but there were many who came to deplore this 
popularity, and it is evident that the influence of Hilton was 
regarded as both a salutary corrective to Rolle’s extremes, and 
as in itself beneficial. In the present century this development of 
later medieval thought has been again obscured, partly, though 
quite involuntarily, because of the new impetus to the study of 
Rolle given by Miss Hope Emily Allen, in her immensely 
scholarly if labyrinthine Writing Ascribed to Richard Rolle, and in 
her admirable little edition, English Writings of Richard Rolle. 
In this second work, published in 1931, she presented one solution 
to the problem which confronts everyone who wishes to edit a 
text which achieved a large circulation in the Middle Ages. 
Had she attempted a complete collation of all the surviving 
manuscripts (no less than ninety-three separate texts of the various 
English writings which she edited were known to her), she might 
well have been still engaged in the task. Insted, she took for 
each treatise or poem two or three of what she considered to be 
the best manuscripts; and so for the last twenty-four years we 
have been able to read good, early versions of Rolle’s own words 
largely free from the welter of footnotes with which most of 
those who are engaged in such scholarly pursuits still encumber 
their works. One may today be permitted to regret either that 
Miss Allen did not in the first place turn her attention to Hilton 
instead of Rolle, or that no one has yet followed her lead and 
served the Hilton texts equally well. Our first need is an adequate 
edition of his major Middle English work, The Scale of Perfection: 
Miss Helen Gardner’s several important articles upon him in the 
1930s served to emphasize this need; and it is much to be hoped 
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that the group of younger Oxford scholars who are now working 
ye _ an edition will be able to see this most desirable project 
ough. 

One of the obstacles which they will encounter in seeking to 
give their work a value commensurate with the importance of 
the Scale is that we know very little of Hilton’s many other 
writings, Latin and English. Our ignorance would be greater, 
had it not been for the scholarship of the late Dorothy Jones and 
of Miss Clare Kirchberger. Dorothy Jones, in her unfortunately 
little-known modernized English version of The Minor Works of 
Walter Hilton, published as volume XVII of the Orchard Books 
in 1929, solved the problem of editing in another way. The canon 
of some of these minor works was for her established by the 
presence, in MS 472 of Lambeth Palace Library, of The Epistle of 
Mixed Life, Eight Chapters on Perfection, and the English commen- 
taries on Qui Habitat, Bonum Est and the Benedictus. Eleven other 
manuscripts were known to her as containing copies of individual 
works (other manuscripts have since been ro : but before she 
attempted any critical edition of the Middle English text, she 
published her admirable modern English translations, which were 
prefaced by a discussion as lucid and informative as it was unpre- 
tentious. 

More recently, our knowledge of Hilton as a thinker and 
writer upon spiritual themes has been increased by Miss Clare 
Kirchberger’s modernized English version of one of the most 
widely-read of medieval English devotional works, the Stimulus 
Amoris, which she published as The Goad of Love in the series 
‘Classics of the Contemplative Life’ in 1952. Dorothy Jones had 
first drawn the attention of present-day students to the ascription 
of this Middle English i wes from the Latin to Hilton: and 
Miss Kirchberger’s bold and ingenious treatment of both her 
introduction and her text has done much to commend the 
probability that Hilton was the translator (though she has con- 
clusively shown that this is no mere translation, but a great 
enrichment, much in the spirit of Hilton’s acknowledged works, 
of the original); and so she has predisposed us in favour of the 
other contemporary ascription to Hilton of one of the English 
versions of the tract De Remediis contra Temptationem, written in 
Latin by St Catherine of Siena’s English disciple, William Flete. 
The past year has seen two further contributions to Hilton 
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studies. The first is an article by Miss Joy Russell-Smith, Walter 
Hilton and a Tract in Defence of the Veneration of Images, in volume 
VII of Dominican Studies. This article is essentially ‘learned’, and 
cast in a scholarly form; but it has performed several services 
which will be of benefit to later, more popular writers. It provides 
us with a survey of the still unpublished and untranslated Latin 
minor works. There are those found in the British Museum MS 
Royal 6 E III (Miss Russell-Smith has been able to add other 
manuscripts) and previously known as Hilton’s: De Ustilitate et 
Prerogatiuis Religionis, De Imagine Peccati and De Habenda Conso- 
latione. To these she has added the other work found in the 
Royal manuscript, De Lectione, Intentione, Oratione et Aliis, which 
she ascribes to Hilton with what seems considerable probability, 
and the subject of her article, De Oratione Imaginum, five manu- 
scripts of which have been found. Miss Russell-Smith begins by 
“ie a point, relevant to other of Hilton’s works, concerning 
De Utilitate Religionis: it is well known that this treatise was 
addressed to Adam Horsley, and so justifies (if any such justifica- 
tion were needed in a medieval work) its form of private letter; 
but she relates it to the events of the time, and shows that Hilton 
was also concerned to refute, in an epistle which he e to 
gain circulation, Wycliffe’s attacks upon the monastic life. She 
then goes on to show that the form of De Adoratione Imaginum, 
that of a ‘quaestio’ which might be used in academic disputation, 
a form not known previously to have been employed by Hilton, 
is one which he seems to have been well fitted to use, since he 
is said to have qualified for a degree in canon law. Later in her 
article, Miss Russell-Smith turns her attention to another aspect 
of studies such as these, showing us that Hilton had Carmelite 
as well as Carthusian connections, and that these contacts with 
orders other than his own led to the dissemination of character- 
istically ‘Carmelite’ and ‘Carthusian’ types of manuscript. 

This is an important article, on no account to be neglected. 
It is greatly to be hoped that it will lead to an edition of the Latin 
minor works; and it is good to know that its author already has 
in hand the project which Dorothy Jones never completed, a 
critical edition of the English minor works. It is therefore in 
many respects unfortunate that Miss Russell-Smith has partly 
been forestalled by the appearance, as volume XXIII (1954) of 
the series Lund Studies in English, of an edition, An Exposition of 
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‘Qui Habitat’ and ‘Bonum Est’ in English, by Bjérn Wallner. Such 
an edition had been planned many decades ago by a Swedish 
student of medieval English Biblical translations and comment- 
aries who achieved some distinction in this field, the late Anna 
Paues; but, like many of her other projects, it was unfinished at 
her death. Mr Wallner succeeded to it, and he has made his own 
contributions, identifying these two texts in the great Vernon 
Manuscript, where their presence had been unknown to Anna 
Paues and overlooked by Dorothy Jones. He has supplied his 
edition with a valuable linguistic examination, and his discussion 
of the attribution of the texts to Hilton is careful and, up to a 
point, well informed. But he is out of touch with what is at 
present being thought and written about his author (his Bibliog- 
raphy includes neither Miss Kirchberger’s book nor Dom 
Gerard Sitwell’s re-issue of the Orchard Books version of the 
Scale in 1953), and he bases some of his discussion of authorship 
upon criteria which today no longer can be admitted, notably 
Professor Margaret Deanesly’s suggestion (made in 1920, in 
The Lollard Bible, a work heavily influenced by Coulton) that 
Hilton’s Mixed Life ‘was the first English manual to recommend, 
almost indirectly, the reading of the gospels to lay people’. Even 
if Professor Deanesly’s dating of Mixed Life as of the decade 
1370-80 be still admissible (and one would like a fresh opinion 
on this), such a statement requires so many qualifications that it 
was hardly worth making, and to use it to attempt to throw 
doubts upon Hilton’s authorship of Bonum Est, where Bible- 
reading is not commended, is labour spent in vain. Other doubts 
expressed as to the authenticity of Bonum Est derive from the 
fact that this treatise, unlike Qui Habitat, is not addressed to any 
particular recipient. But this argument, which applies equally 
well to the Benedictus, implies that Hilton could only write in 
one style: Miss Kirchberger and Miss Russell-Smith have shown 
us that he was master of many. 

More than this, we must allow in Hilton’s works what we 
ought to expect to find in the writings, composed in different 
periods of his life and written for different types of reader, of a 
man constantly concerned that he should himself learn and grow 
in the life of the spirit: we must look for change, for develop- 
ment, even for seeming inconsistencies in his own personal views. 


One example of this may briefly be considered. The treatise 
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De Adoratione Imaginum commends images because the sight of 
them recalls the Passion and the martyrdom of the saints; Hilton 
supports this by quoting St Paul, in I Corinthians 2, 2, saying 
that he had preached nothing but Christ crucified, and that as to 
fleshly, not spiritual men. Miss Russell-Smith has paralleled this 
from Book I chapter 35 of the Scale (and we now know that in 
Book I we have the early version, originally intended to be in 
itself complete), where Hilton quotes similar texts from I Corin- 
thians to support his contention that one can only come to con- 
template Christ’s Godhead by first meditating upon his humanity. 
But in Qui Habitat we find a quite different emphasis: there Hilton 
says that Christ has two names, God and Man, and that however 
much we may love his humanity, still we only know half his name, 
a point of view comparable with chapter 30 of the later Book II 
of the Scale, also quoted by Miss Russell-Smith. There 
is no discord in these several views, but there is difference, and 
it is in part to be accounted for by the preoccupation which both 
Qui Habitat and Bonum Est show with the afflictions which will 
accompany the spiritual man’s advance towards perfection. When 
he was young and ardent he mighit believe that such trials would 
cease as he progressed, but it is not so. Constantly he is denied 
the beatific vision which is not to be had this side of Paradise. 
He remains in darkness and affliction; and even his merely 
intellectual problems multiply. As the world draws nearer to its 
end, so the universal martyrdom of the saints of God approaches: 
and man’s life is a microcosm, closing in a bitter spiritual passion. 
These two works are written on a strictly ascetic level, and, like 
all Hilton’s writings, they are very consciously ‘unenthusiastic’ ; 
and of Bonum Est one can only say that if Hilton did not write it, 
the author was someone who was his equal in expounding the 
‘via purgativa’, and that such exponents are rare in any age. 

It is good that these recent publications have served to throw 
some light upon the development of Hilton’s thought and doc- 
trine, because the most vexed question of all, whether he was the 
author also of The Cloud of inbening (and of the series of shorter 
treatises and translations which are by the author of The Cloud) 
has once again been brought into the open. This controversy 
has had a curious history in modern times. Miss Allen, while 
providing from her great erudition evidence which might seem 


to advance Hilton’s claims to authorship of The Cloud, professes 
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herself agnostic on the point. Miss Gardner in 1933 produced, in 
the Review of English Studies, what still may be thought a well- 
argued demonstration that the balance of probability is against 
Hilton as author; but, reviewing Dr Phyllis Hodgson’s critical 
edition of The Cloud, in 1947 in Medium Aevum, she partly with- 
drew what she had written in 1933, and in her article on the text 
of the Scale in the 1936 volume of Medium Aevum, saying that if 
she were writing her earlier work again in 1947 her conclusions 
would be far less definite. But it seems to the present writer that 
her grounds for this retraction were less cogent than those on 
which her earlier arguments were based; yet on the other hand 
it cannot be said that Dr Hodgson in her article, Walter Hilton 
and ‘The Cloud of Unknowing’: a Problem of Authorship Recon- 
sidered (Modern Language Review, October 1955), has produced 
convincing reasons for her conclusion that Miss Gardner was 
right in 1933 and wrong in 1947. The problem will not be solved 
by circling round it, and the core of the problem still remains: 
is it likely, is it possible that Hilton in The Cloud and its attendant 
treatises taught the via negativa towards an essentially Dionysian 
union with God, in which cognition has no part, and that then, 
a few years later, for any reason whatever, he embarked upon the 
Scale and his other acknowledged works, in which similarities 
of language to that used in The Cloud only serve to stress the 
essentially different, cognitive union which The Scale teaches? 
Is this psychologically possible, is it inherently probable, and, 
above all, what other mystics can be shown who have done thus 
or similarly? It will be surprising if, as we presently come to 
know Hilton better through his acknowledged works, we do not 
also come to see more clearly that these are not from the hand 
which wrote that surpassing work of spiritual and intellectual 
genius, The Cloud of Unknowing. 
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Sm Epmunp Wuirraker. Sir Edmund Whittaker, who died at his 
home in Edinburgh in March, was not only a very great mathematician 
and an exemplary Catholic but also a devoted friend and benefactor 
of the Dominican Order, especially of the University Catholic Chap- 
laincy in George Square. It is therefore only fitting that tribute to his 
memory should appear in BLACKFRIARS. 

Others more competent to judge have written elsewhere of his 
brilliant achievements in all branches of mathematics. His remarkable 
contributions in the various fields of pure and applied mathematics, 
statistics, astronomy and the history fi mathematics and physics bring 
to the mind of a Dominican the inevitable comparison with the 
many-sided genius of St Albert the Great. Perhaps less well known is 
his interest, especially as a young Fellow of Trinity, in the work of 
Whitehead and Russell in that most fascinating field which is the 
border-line between mathematics and logic. In mathematics, as in 
most sciences, it is most unusual for a man to do original work after 
early middle age; Whittaker was perhaps unique in that his original, 
creative genius flourished until almost the end of his long life. His 
death brings the end of an era in the history of mathematics and physics 
for he was almost alone in being active in thought and writing during 
the past sixty years which have seen so many changes in these sciences. 

It is perhaps as a lecturer that Whittaker remains most vividly in the 
memory of those who were his pupils. He was unequalled in lucidity, 
rising even to eloquence, in his exposition of the most difficult mathe- 
matical problems. It was his custom in Edinburgh to lecture for at least 
one term in the year to the First Ordinary Mathematics class. This was 
an enormous class consisting mainly of students who had no particular 
interest or ability in mathematics but who had to take the subject as 
part of their Degree Group. In the peculiar tradition of the Scottish 
Universities such a class would normally be rather a rowdy one, 
but it was never so when Whittaker was lecturing. His clear, pene- 
trating voice, rather high-pitched, his clarity of exposition, his evident 
sincerity and interest in all the students, his most attractive sense of 
humour made him the best-loved of Professors, one whom everybody 
wished to please. Perhaps his most endearing quality was his unbounded 
kindness to all; he was just as interested in and gave as generously of 
his time and genius to the dullest and most ignorant first-year student 
as to the élite in the Final Honours school. 

In 1931 the Dominicans returned to Edinburgh after an absence of 
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four centuries to establish a new University Chaplaincy for Catholic 
students in George Square. From the day of their arrival Whittaker, 
who lived at the other side of the Square, was their most valued friend 
and generous benefactor. In the early days, when life was hard for the 
Fathers and for the students, he showed his generosity in countless 
intimate ways. In those days the students were a penurious lot, but 
we knew that if we needed a kettle for tea-making or an electric fire 
to reduce the chill of Edinburgh’s icy winter we had only to ask the 
‘Professor’. It was his unfailing support and his influence, exercised 
unobtrusively in University circles, allied to the zeal and labours of 
Father Giles Black, which rapidly made the Chaplaincy one of the 
best-known institutions in University life in Edinburgh. Accompanied 
by Lady Whittaker, also a most devoted and popular friend of the 
students and Chaplaincy, he rarely missed a Sunday afternoon meeting 
during term. We who were students then perhaps did not fully realize 
privileged we were, but without exception we loved and admired 


DrosTAN MACLAREN, O.P. 


‘WALTER DE LA Mane. In one of John Buchan’s most endearing novels, 
eg ane there was a young man who passionately longed to be a 
poet, but his appearance and his name—John Heritage—were, he 
gloomily observed, altogether too poetical for him to have any ho 
of success: real poets had vulgar monosyllables for names, like a 
Keats. But the exhibition which the National Book League have been 
holding in honour of Mr Walter de la Mare’s eighty-third birthday 
ives Mr Heritage the lie. Walter de la Mare is a name that eminently 
_ sae a poet, and the photographs brilliantly displayed upon the 
walls of the exhibition show a man who, from the beginning of his 
career until this present plenitude of days, has displayed good looks 
of so dark and romantic a kind that the imagination could hardly 
have invented a more poetical looking poet, even if put to it. The 
number of publications covered by this exhibition was enormously 
large, for Mr de la Mare’s output, even considering it takes in some 
gem is prodigious; there were early editions and late of many 
of his works; copies of some long out of print; copies illustrated by 
artists so wide apart in time and as Dickie Doyle and John Piper; 
broadsheets of the ’twenties and sober, decorous volumes from Faber 
in the "fifties. But then Mr de la Mare has long enjoyed a number of 
established reputations; as a poet of childhood, as a writer of the most 
subtle prose, as an anthologist of a new and wonderfully creative 
kind; as a master of the macabre and as a lyrist of rare genius. What, 
I think, is less generally recognized is the courage and realism with which 
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he faces the inevitability of the human journey; he is a serious poet, of 
little hope and much fortitude, whose eye is so acute that smallness 
in itself is a kind of comfort to him: whose ear is so sensitive that it is 
constantly alive to the rushing wind of time over and above the com- 
fortable noise of ordinary life. The Traveller was a revelation of this 
side of Mr de la Mare’s genius, that long poem with the end of its 
ambiguous pilgrimage finishing with a questioning sigh, like Vaughan 
William’s Sixth Symphony which it so much, to my mind, resembles. 
There is no manuscript of The Traveller in the Book League show, but 
there is a manuscript of Winged Chariot, the previous volume which 
also took time as its theme; and it is anneclinay to see the correc- 
tions, the emendations, the second, third and fourth thoughts, all 
inserted in that beautiful gothick script which might well be that of 
his own Scribe: ‘ere unto Z my pen drew nigh, Leviathan told and the 
honey fly’. 
phe also are the corrections on galley and page proof; it is an 

object lesson in craftsmanship to see how his stuff is worked over and 
over, until the apparently effortless result lies fair upon the page, 
looking as though it had flowed white-hot from the poet’s imagination 
in the Ben in which we now have it. It is salutary to ponder upon the 
endless hammering and proving which led to its forging. Even more 
surprising, perhaps, are fa evidences of the sheer pm -work he put 
in on the techniques of his craft in the early days. oe a are here 
displayed in which he kept patient detailed records of weather and 
light over long periods; others which contain almost scientific tables 
worked out to plot the incidence of verbs and nouns and adjectives 
in Chaucer and Keats and other writers—the kind of thing which one 
would expect to lead to work of the most pedestrian kind and which 
in fact lead us—as to a window on the west—to lines like: 

Look thy last on all things lovely, 

Every hour. Let no night 

Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 

Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing. . . . 
As more permanent records of this excellent exhibition, the N.B.L. 
have issued a special number of their journal Books devoted to Mr 
de la Mare, and an admirable checklist which acts as catalogue to the 
exhibition, but which no serious student of Mr de la Mare’s work can 
afford to be without, for it is slow work compiling one for oneself, 
as I have discovered to my cost. 


MArYVONNE BUTCHER 
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REVIEWS 


THE PRoBLEM OF Jesus. By Jean Guitton. Translated by A. Gordon 
Smith. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons; $3.75. London: Burns 
Oates; 21s.) 

This work is an abridgment, made by the author, of a French 
original published in 1953. It presents itself as ‘a free-thinker’s diary’, 
but almost its only resemblance to a diary is a soliloquizing tone. For 
the rest, it is a straightforward, well-knit argument. It contains indeed 
a good deal of free thought, but not in the sense that its conclusions 
are unorthodox. It has, incidentally, an imprimatur. The free thinkin 
here is two-fold. There is the author’s fiction, very well pave: 
that he is not a believer but simply an honest enquirer whose only 
predisposition to Christianity is the moral one implied by such honesty 
of purpose. And behind this fiction there is a Catholic mind using, I 
would say, another kind of freedom which consists in letting the 
intellect speculate without hindrance on the meaning of the New 
Testament data, as these have been interpreted by the Church, whether 
definitely, in the manner of dogma, or provisionally in the manner of 
theological opinion. This is a speculation within the faith, and in one 
sense, of course, ‘within’ must signify a restriction; but in another sense 
it connotes a wider sphere of activity than would be open to the sceptic 
or the heretic: in the sense that the particular data of New Testament 
narrative or doctrine can now be correlated within the general system 
of Christian thought. For, since this system is the conceptual articula- 
tion of the faith in an incarnational union of the finite with the infinite, 
it compels the mind which accepts that faith to reconsider its concepts 
in a new light, in the perspective of new possibilities of meaning. In this 
sense theology liberates the mind; and in M. Guitton’s book (though 
it is certainly not formal theology, but a very personal essay in apolo- 
getics) one can see that exhilarating process at work; and particularly 
in respect of the two concepts of ‘history’ and ‘body’, and more 
especially of ‘body’. M. Guitton’s intense concern with the Resurrec- 
tion, not only as an event but also as a sign, a manifestation, leads to an 
analysis of ‘te notion of ‘body’ which I find extremely suggestive, 


though it hardly pretends to be more than provisional. 

This analysis is presented explicitly as a sample of Christian philo- 
sophizing, as the following passage shows: = as speculation on the 
Trinity has deepened our knowledge of the human soul, as speculation 
on the Eucharist has taught us the meaning of substance . . . on Grace 
the meaning of freedom . . . on the Blessed Virgin a knowledge of 
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womanhood . . . so reflection on “resurrection” (or on “‘assumption”’, 
which is a preparation for it) will teach us perhaps the nature of a 
(human) body. 

But primarily M. Guitton’s work is an essay in apologetics, presented 
as a ‘free-thinker’s’ approach to belief in the divinity and resurrection 
of Christ. Naturally, the approach is through the New Testament, 
and here M. Guitton knows his way extremely well. He has genuine 
learning and also—what many scholars lack—a supple and searching 
intelligence. In fact he is a philosopher, but one whose special interest 
is in actual experience and the data of history. With this goes a great 
aptitude for sympathetic understanding of dramatic situations, in this 
case of the shock and wonder felt by those blessed people who en- 
countered the risen Christ. M. Guitton’s reasoning, supple, sophisticated 
and close-knit as it is, never strikes one as academic in a bad sense, as 
spiritually remote from the real issue. One does not often meet a mind 
at once so sophisticated and so religious. 


His argument can hardly be summarized here, but its general plan 
may be indicated and one or two criticisms proposed. The book is in 
three parts. Part I sketches and criticizes two possible and opposed 
approaches to the ‘Christian testimony’ from the unbeliever’s point of 
view. Perhaps the abridgment of the French text has been overdone 
here: the argument seems excessively involved, and at times even 
confused. Part II begins with reasons he taking the theme of Divinity 
before that of Resurrection, and continues with a brief but brilliant 
analysis, first of the synoptic logia in which Jesus speaks of himself, 
and then of the developments in St Paul and St John. M. Guitton’s 
main idea here is that of a ‘virtual’ revelation of the divinity of Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels. With Part III, on the Resurrection, the book 
reaches a sort of climax, because here, as I have suggested, the author’s 
deepest and most original thought is found. His attention alternates 
between the fact and the idea of the Resurrection, scrutinizing each 
theme from different points of view, turning each over and over 
again with a kind of alert patience which, one must admit, is rather 
exhausting as well as exhilarating. But the reader’s efforts will be well 
rewarded, and particularly, I suggest, in two ways. (1) A chief diffi- 
culty, for M. Guitton’s free-thinker, in accepting the New Testament 
witness to the Resurrection is the ‘increasing tendency to historicize’ 
(i.e. to add concrete detail) discernible in the later accounts of St Luke 
and St John. This difficulty is honestly faced, and the conclusion 
established that ‘the Resurrection . . . was a statement of fact before 
becoming a narrative, a dogma of faith before a narrative supportin 
faith. Hence so many gaps in the surviving accounts.’ (2) But it is wi 
regard to the ‘strangeness’ of the risen Christ’s appearance to the dis- 
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ciples (his not being at once recognized on three of the stated occasions, 
his passing ienuah closed doors and vanishing, etc.) that M. Guitton 
has his most interesting and, seemingly, perhaps audacious things to 
say. These I shall not attempt to summarize here, for fear of misrepre- 
senting an admittedly tentative but profoundly suggestive approach 
to the mystery of the glorified Body. 

Touching St Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus, M. Guitton 
seems to contradict on page 191 what he had said on page 183. This is 
the chief flaw I notice in his argument. Elsewhere too statements are 
left unsupported by sufficient evidence; but this may be due to 
abridgment. There are some misprints, and one bad one (p. 66). 

KENELM Foster, 


History OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE Mippte Aces. By Etienne 

Gilson. (Sheed and Ward; 42s.) 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By 

Fernand Van Steenberghen. (Nelson; 15.) 

M. Gilson’s latest book is in part a translation of La Philosophie au 
Moyen Age (1944), but this scarcely lessens its value, since the new 
material that it contains is both abundant and of high quality. Those 
who already know the 1944 volume may be interested in a brief 
comparison. Omitted from the new work, or abridged, are three 
sections of chapter II of the former work, and one section of chapter 
III; all concerned with the cultural background of medieval thought. 
At the end of the book the omission of sections on the ‘retour des 
lettres’ in Italy and France leaves a wider gap than before between 
scholasticism and the Renaissance, despite a new and brilliant section 
on Nicholas of Cusa. Part of the old chapter on St Thomas is repro- 
duced, but with important additions. Siger of Brabant gets a fuller 
treatment than before, especially touching his positive metaphysical 
positions. Here the new book seems to benefit by coming after L’Etre 
et l’Essence (1948), rather as the section on St Thomas presupposes much 
of the work that went into the later editions of Le Thomisme (sth ed., 
1948). In general the new work has less than the old about the cultural 
setting of medieval ideas, but seems correspondingly more close-knit 
and pion as a series of analyses of those ideas. 

But the most obviously useful addition is a great block of Notes 
(250 pages in double column) at the end of the volume, comprising, 
besides extensive bibliographies, many further analytical summaries 
and second thoughts set out with the lucid and searching thoroughness 
for which M. Gilson is justly famous. The notes on Siger of Brabant 
and the question of the ‘double truth’ seem particularly interesting. 

History is concerned with past time and metaphysics with principles 
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outside time; but M. Gilson is a master in both disciplines; that is his 
distinction and his greatness. For good measure he is also a literary 
artist. As a rule he writes extremely well, even when, as here, he writes 
in English and shows on every page a serene disregard for our use of 
the auxiliary verb in the past tense: where we would write ‘he thought’ 
Gilson always writes ‘he has thought’. Yet the only effect of this flaw 
and a few others is to add a French accent to the beautifully limpid and 


urbane exposition. 


What general themes emerge from this survey of a thousand years 
of speculation? I suggest two in particular, both already known to 
M. Gilson’s readers: the metaphysical originality of St Thomas, and 
the fertilization of philosophy by the Christian religion. The former 
theme, implied all along, tends to come to the aie at each of the 
stages en route in a growing elucidation of that mysterious object of 
the metaphysician’s regard, being qua being. From Augustine and 
Boethius onwards this effort at duction gradually divides out into a 
‘metaphysics of being’, focussed on the notion of existence—as soon as, 
in the mind of St Thomas, the deepest meaning of the word ‘being’ 
becomes ‘the act pointed out by the verb “to be”’; and being, in 
consequence, receives ‘the fulness of its existential meaning’ ; though here 
M. Gilson curtly distinguishes St Thomas’s position from some 
modern existentialism (p. 368). The many non-Thomist metaphysical 
doctrines themselves tend, on the whole, in one of two directions: 
either towards including existence in the definition of substance (the 
strictly Aristotelian current, through Averroes to Siger) or towards a 
transcending of being (regarded as a limiting concept) by the identifica- 
tion of God with aliquid altius ente, with a pure act of intellection 
(Eckhart). Gilson’s arguments are finely drawn out, but even so rough 
a summary as this may suggest how the Thomist achievement can 
firmly ‘placed’ in the network of its historical relations, not only 
without the least disparagement but with an immensely enhanced 
appreciation of its greatness. 

The theme of Christianity’s influence on scholasticism is big with 
controversy, not so much perhaps regarding the fact and extent 
of the influence as its significance. To put the question bluntly, why 
and how did philosophy emerge at all in a a intellectually dom- 
inated by the Church? M. Gilson has for long been associated with 
a stress on the beneficent and fertilizing effect of Christianity on 
medieval thought, and if the present work adds anything to what he 

said before it is the suggestion (for he does not argue it out at 
length) that the point of contact through which the faith fertilized 
reason is to be sought within theology itself; and that this inclusion of 
philosophy within theology was no mere passing historical circum- 
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stance, due to the ratio studendi imposed by the Church or the Uni- 
versities, but belongs to the nature of theology itself. Writing as a 
historian, it is true, M. Gilson limits himself, in the present work, to 
pointing out that such was the medieval conception of the scope of 
theology. Not only, he insists, was the best medieval philosophy, 
from Augustine on to the fourteenth century, contributed by x i 
logians, so that ‘even when they wrote purely philosophical treatises, 
the deepest expression of their philosophical thought is found in their 
theological works’, but Gilson goes on to hint at a contrast with modern 
theology which, if one were to follow it up, would lead away from 
the sphere of history to more abstract considerations: 

‘Not one of them (the medieval theologians) ever imagined that 

there was no place for purely rational speculation in theology; 

in fact their theologies are full of it. . . . The fact that most modern 
theologians restrict the qualification of “theological” to conclusions 
among whose premises one at least is held as true by faith only, 
gives a paradoxical aspect to the history of doctrines which saw no 
difficulty in maintaining a position on strictly rational grounds and 

yet in considering it theological.’ (p. 543.) 

This passage occurs near the end of the book, but the same point 
was earlier made in the course of an only too brief statement of St 
Thomas’s conception of sacra doctrina. And this, at long last, is where 
Canon Van Steenberghen’s most interesting and pugnacious little book 
comes in. It is a series of pithy lectures given by this distinguished 
medievalist in the Queen’s University, Belfast, in 1953; and it ends on 
a note of strong disagreement with M. Gilson on the issue of Christian 
philosophy. Agreeing in general with Gilson on the importance of 
the Christian influence on scholasticism (though the agreement, I 
suspect, does not go very deep), Van Steenberghen then remarks that 
Gilson ‘seems to go still further, since he attributes the value of these 
scholastic philosophies, not only to the influence of Christian revelation, 
but to the influence of scholastic theologies’. And Van Steenberghen 
strongly disagrees. And the ground of his disagreement seems to be 
not historical only—‘that Gilson’s idea of a Christian philosophy is 
completely foreign to the thinkers of the Middle Ages’-—but also specu- 
lative, in the sense that whereas Gilson’s idea of theology can include 
philosophy (while ‘leaving intact, within theology, the formal distinc- 
tion between natural knowledge and supernatural knowledge’— 
Gilson, p. 367), Van Steenberghen’s idea of theology excludes philo- 
sophy except as an instrument exterior to itself. The Canon does not, 
it is true, here explain very clearly his distinction of the two disciplines; 
so that the difference from Gilson may possibly be one of emphasis 
rather than idea. It is summed up in his statement that St Thomas 
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‘was a great theologian because he was a great philosopher, and not 
vice versa’. Great theology then would not as such include great (i.e. 


deeply true) philosophy; and if one thought that in the Middle Ages 


it did, one would be logically bound (unless the inclusion were seen as 


a historical circumstance merely) to give up ‘the very ideal of a 
Thomist revival’ today; presumably because one would have implied 
that the intrinsic cogency of Thomist philosophy was essentially not 
evident to any but Catholics. The direct object of this attack was a 
paper read by M. Gilson at a Congress in Rome in 1950.4 

It has seemed worth while to state this difference between the 
two philosopher-historians, without venturing on a personal opinion. 
The question at issue is nothing less than the true nature of Christian 
theology. But whether Gilson be right or wrong as a theologian 
simply, it is at least very arguable that he is right as an interpreter of 
St Thomas; and it is certain that his attachment to the idea that 
Christian philosophy is a tremendous historical fact has been wonder- 
fully fruitful: it has inspired the incomparable series of masterpieces 


that we owe to him. For this professor is a master-craftsman: and, in 
the great French tradition, a lucid enthusiast. 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


PuiLosopHicat ANALYsIs. Its Development Between the Two World 
Wars. By J. O. Urmson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: 
Cumberlege; 18s.) 

This brilliantly lucid account of the philosophical movements Logical 
Atomism and Logical Positivism in the period indicated deserves a 
great welcome even beyond the central philosophical public. Those 
many who are apt to enquire about the connection of logical positivism 
with logic, or with metaphysics, about the logico-philosophical work 
of the earlier Russell, or about the standpoint of various forms of 
analytical philosophy, will find their questions answered here, coher- 
ently and informatively, without propaganda. A brief and well-chosen 
bibliography puts the reader on the track of the most influential articles 
and larger works. For the techniques of analysis he will have to go to 
some of those, but this book will show him what it was, in essenti 
all about. Contemporary developments are described just sufficiently 
to link the past with the present. The price seems high, even today, 
but the value is extremely good. 

Ivo THOMAS, 0.P. 


1 Reprinted as ‘Historical Research and the Future of Scholasticism’ in The Modern 
Schoolman, xxix (1951), pp. I-10. 
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Tue ItLusion oF THE Epocu. Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical 

Creed. By H. B. Acton. (Cohen and West; 18s.) 

—" AND CurisTIANITY. By M. C. D’Arcy. (Penguin Books; 
2s. 6d. 

The sight of an academic philosopher dissecting Marxism cannot 
but remind one of a theoretical physicist gingerly handling the parts 
of an atom bomb. Professor Acton performs his chosen task with 
remarkable patience and detachment. The unkindest comment that he 
allows himself at the end is that ‘Marxism is a philosophical farrago’. 
Well, we all knew that, and the statement has something of the effect 
of an anti-climax, but its flatness is only the excess of a virtue of exact 
objectivity and the avoidance of overstatement which characterizes 
the whole book. In four chapters Professor Acton examines Marxist 
realism, Marxist naturalism, historical materialism and Marxist ethics. 
His most fundamental criticism is that Marxism represents an uneasy 
marriage of scientific positivism with the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel is a 
traditional metaphysician at least to the extent that he wholeheartedly 
admits the adage omne ens est verum; the business of the philosopher is 
to exhibit the universe as intelligible and, specifically in the case of 
Hegel, to exhibit a changing universe as intelligible. But the essence of 
positivism is to be content to begin with a world of brute fact in which 
any elements of intelligibility to be discovered are fortuitous allevia- 
tions of the primaeval darkness. 

Marxism tries to have it both ways by combining the supposed 
advantages of the positivist rejection of metaphysics with the claim to 
possess a universally valid formula in the principle of the dialectic. 
The opposition of these two sides of Marxism is brought out in a 
different but complementary way by M. Merleau-Ponty in his recent 
book Les Adventures de la Dialectique. We must in the end ask for either 
more metaphysics or less. There is no reason why Marxism should 
stop as it does as a dogmatic materialism instead of a more compre- 
hensive realism unless it be content to stop sooner as a radical agnosti- 
cism. 

While Professor Acton’s book is a model of temperate and exact 
analysis and criticism, he confines himself to criticism and has no 
explicit alternative to offer. Fr D’Arcy, of course, offers an alternative. 
He also is temperate and sympathetic in exposition and criticism. His 
method is to set the pictures ob communism and of Christianity side by 
side and to invite the reader to judge which is the more complete 
interpretation of human life and destiny. In his treatment of the Chris. 
tian case he might perhaps with advantage have laid more emphasis 
on the doctrine of the Fall. However many difficulties of detail that 
doctrine may raise for the theologian, it seems already on a phenom- 
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enological level to add a new dimension in profundity which makes 
the Christian view evidently more complete and realistic than any 
merely progressive theory. In the light of the Fall, Marxism appears as 


-only another example of the pathetic arrogance by which man seeks 


to raise himself above his condition by his own ineffectual efforts and 
ends by plunging deeper into the abyss. At times Fr D’Arcy’s graceful 
humanism seems not altogether commensurate with his only too 
urgently practical subject. He might be a finished product of the 
Christian Renaissance like Sadoleto at odds with the crudities of the 
new Lutheran heretics and puzzled by their arbitrary limitations. But 
the reader may well be expected to be sufficiently intelligent to per- 
ceive in the end that the all-embracing capacity of a Christian human- 
ism is evidently a far richer and deeper kind of civilization than any 
mere positivism or mere materialism. 
D. J. B. HAWKINS 


One Front Across THE Wor-D. By Douglas Hyde. (Heinemann; ee 

Mr Douglas Hyde’s new book is in some sense a sequel to I Believed, 
and in its own way it is no less important. In I Believed he described his 
disillusionment with Communism and his discovery of the Catholic 
Church. In the present work he describes his search for the answer to 
Communism and his discovery of it in unexpected places. The answer 
is not at all spectacular but it is perhaps the more impressive for this 
very fact. He has understood that the conflict with Communism is 
fundamentally a struggle for the souls of men and he has realized that 
it is in Asia and Africa, where the future of the world is being largely 
determined, that the conflict is most acute. He has therefore turned his 
attention to the missionary Church to try to discover for himself what 
is being done in that sphere to counteract Communism. 

His travels took him over Africa, India, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Hongkong and Japan. His stay in most of these —_ was short, but he 
is a journalist with a quick eye for the relevant facts and he succeeds in 
giving a vivid impression of the situation in each country which he 
passes through. But it is his stay in Korea which is really significant. 
Mr Hyde learned to love Korea and its people in the time he spent there 
and he was able to study his problem there at close quarters. The result 
is a document of real value on the history of the Church in that country 
and on the general situation in the Far East. He got to know intimately 
the Mill Hill Fathers, who are largely responsible for the missions in 
Korea, and his record of their sufferings and. achievements is impressive. 
But through them he also got to know the Korean Catholics and he has 
written a wonderful story of their faith and heroism. It is a story of suf- 
fering under almost overwhelming difficulties from the time of the 
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Japanese invasion until the country was overrun by the Communists. 
Now in South Korea that faith is beginning to bear fruit. Converts are 
coming to the Church in hundreds and thousands, and the only diffi- 
culty is to cope with the numbers. The reason for these conversions is 
always the same: the tragic experience of life under Communism, the 
sense that so much suffering cannot be without meaning, the discovery 
that the Catholic faith can alone give a meaning to this experience. 

It would be foolish to think that Korea is typical of the Far East as a 
whole (though Mr Hyde shows that an almost exactly similar situation 
is to be found in Hongkong), and in Korea itself there are present all 
the other factors which go to make up the complex eastern world of 
today, the universal spread of materialism, which goes with western 
civilization, the breakdown of traditional morality brought by contact 
with the ‘Christian’ west, the poverty and indescribable suffering result- 
ing from the recent war. Everywhere the pattern is the same. But by 
studying it closely in one isolated area and showing the strength of the 
Christian reaction there, Mr Hyde has been able to show where the real 
answer lies. It is something which gives tremendous encouragement, 
but at the same time there is the constantly expressed fear that this 
wonderful opportunity will be lost, because y Bas are not sufficient men 
in the missions to do the work which is required. ‘Pray you therefore 
the Lord of the harvest...’ 

GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Tue Supreme Doctrine. By Hubert Benoit, with an Introduction by 

Aldous Huxley. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

This work by a French psychoanalyst aims at setting forth the 
Supreme Doctrine of Zen Buddhism, the method of attaining satori, 
a state of mind in which a man may live his life delivered into perfect 
freedom and buoyancy by the given awareness that he is the supreme 
Buddha, and that in him ‘the one is united with the All’. To prepare 
the personality for the crisis, the ‘explosion’ of satori, which appears 
to strike from outside, a complete detachment is nec , not only 
from the senses, the questions, human relationships, and the incessant 
colour film of the imagination, but also from ‘the intellect fertile in 
restlessness’, reason, thought, all that makes a human being more— 
or less—than a capacity for spiritual sensation in equilibrium; ‘a water 
drop in shadow of a thorn, on tranquil, beautiful. . . .’ 

There are of course many parallels to this search after a state of mind 
to be found in the writings of Catholic contemplatives who followed 
the negative way to the Presence of God, as an especial vocation which 
did not deny the validity of other ways. Odd echoes resound in this 
dark cave, not only of St John of the Cross, who is quoted by name, but 
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also of Dom John Chapman and of The Cloud of Unknowing, whose 
advice to seek God as ‘that which thou canst not think’ is as an accept- 
ance akin to Dr Benoit’s rejection of ‘the word God’ if it is meant to 


indicate ‘Reality as conceivable to our minds’. Sometimes, indeed, 


there are moments when Dr Benoit’s differences from the West seem 
to consist only in the fact that he regards words not as pointers towards 
realities, but as things in themselves; witness his passionate denial of 
‘a personal’ or ‘an anthropomorphically conceived’ ‘God’, a denial 
which is compatible with a recognition of ‘the tireless and friendly 
Principle which unceasingly creates me on its own initiative’. It would 
be interesting to know whether such moments flash from a mind 
rooted in the culture of the West, or whether they appear in Zen 
Buddhism as lived by the bonzes themselves, the masters who reply 
to a question ‘with a phrase that is disconcerting, or by a silence, or by 
repeating the question, or by blows with a stick’. 
RenzE HAYNES 


— MepiratTion. By Edward Conze. (Allen and Unwin; 
12s. 6d. 

‘After the rejection of all conditioned things, “Emptiness” becomes 
the “proper pasture ofholy men”. It may surprise the worldling to learn 
that an inexhaustible variety of interest lurks in this subject of empti- 
ness.’ (p. 36.) Nevertheless, because it is the unconditioning condition 
of one who is truly awake, it has a positive implication which cannot 
but be its essence. This positive is “That which is hard to see’ (Samyutta 
Nikaya, quoted p. 108). 

Buddhism of its nature unites doctrine and method. Dr Conze’s 
book expounds method, following the canon and the post-canonical 
literature of the Theravadins. Buddhaghosa’s Path of Purity supplies 
much of the text, the extracts being newly translated for the purpose. 
The result is a very useful and lucid book which gives every reason to 
think that its compiler knows what he is doing. 

“Only a few of the more elementary exercises can be carried out in 
conjunction with other duties. The remainder is reserved for profes- 
sionals, and requires the total retirement of a monastic life.’ (p. 40.) 
For this reason, no doubt, rather more explanatory space in proportion 
to the difficulty of the subject matter is given to the Recollection of 
Death, the Distaste for the Body and the Cultivation of Friendliness 
than to other considerations deeper and harder to grasp. “The upper 
ranges of the virtues of mindfulness, concentration and wisdom demand 
a reformation of the conduct of life which is greater than almost any 
layman is willing to undertake.’ (p. 39.) The book provides us with a 
means of understanding something of their acquirement by a contem- 
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plative discipline which renounces and ultimately negates not only 
the world but all that is usually thought of as the mind itself. It has 
the economy of a tool-kit. 

The presence of other traditional streams is acknowledged by a short 
and rather disdainful note on the Amida worship of a Mahayana 
(. . . ‘these practices which offered salvation at a cheap price’ . . .) and 
a sub-chapter on the evocation of deities from the Tantra. The fact 
that the chapter on the attainment of the Unconditioned stops short at 
‘emptiness’ serves to bring home a point made in the introduction that 
the meditations can thrive only in the climate of a living spiritual 
tradition which guarantees their basic assumptions. That these basic 
assumptions are perhaps better safeguarded by the total traditional 
orbit of the Mahayana is a reflection which occurs after reading the 
book to the end. 

BERNARD KELLY 


Wortp Inpivisiste. By Konrad Adenauer. Translated by Richard and 

Clara Winston. (George Allen and Unwin; tos. 6d.) 

Along with such diverse works as Jacques Maritain’s Approaches to 
God and Radhakrishnan’s Recovery of Faith this collection of Dr 
Adenauer’s speeches takes its place in the World Perspectives series. 
It is a timely and valuable addition. Dr Adenauer’s achievements as 
Chancellor—and for many years Foreign Minister as well—of the 
Federal Republic of Germany have justly earned him an international 
reputation as a statesman. Indeed, since the retirement of Sir Winston 
Churchill, he is commonly regarded as ‘the elder statesman of the 
West’. His very reputation, however, as the architect of Western 
Germany’s revival and as one of the builders of the Atlantic Alliance 
has tended to concentrate attention upon Adenauer the politician and 
Adenauer the diplomat rather than upon Adenauer the thinker. But 
it is clear from this book that these three aspects of Dr Adenauer’s 
character are inseparable and that for him action is fruitless unless it 
be directed to ends that are deemed worthy in themselves. His immedi- 
ate ends are summed up in the words Einigkeit und Recht und Freiheit, 
which he considers express the true meaning of the German national 
anthem so much better than the misleading phrase Deutschland iiber 
Alles. Dr Adenauer has no doubt that for Germany neutrality is an 
illusion, that Germany’s only hope lies in attachment to the West, 
and that it is the duty of the German people ‘to atone for all the harm 
the National Socialists have done to the world by devoting their 
whole strength to the salvation of Occidental Christian Europe’. This 
salvation, he thinks, can only be achieved through the integration of 
Western Europe. Although he wants a federated Europe to act as a 
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third power, he does not mean by this a ‘third force’ as that phrase is 
understood by ‘neutralists’ on the Continent. He means rather a strong 
and stable power that could throw its weight in favour of peace at 

the United States and the 
Soviet Union becomes acute. But in any case he considers that the age 
of small national States is over and that the integration of Western 
Europe is desirable on economic and cultural grounds as well as 
military. In a speech after a visit to England he pays tribute to the 
Queen and to Sir Winston Churchill and says of i lying-in-state of 
King George VI that it was ‘more profoundly moving than any 
solemnities of like nature I have ever attended’. 

One of the most interesting extracts contained in this series is from a 
speech made in 1930 when, as mayor of Cologne, Dr Adenauer was 
host to the New Era exhibition held in that city. The New Era, he 
thought then, was a ‘world age of unity’ in which ‘narrow nationalism 
is giving way to a sense of common interests in economics, politics 
a culture’. Dr Adenauer may have been wildly mistaken then, but 
few men have striven as he has to realize what remains after all a noble 
and indispensable ideal. 

Apart from occasional horrors such as ‘creativity’, ‘imbalance’ and 
‘actualization’, the translation reads fluently. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that the editors do not give the dates and occasions of all 
speeches. All we are told, apart from the 1930 speech which appears in 

e introduction, is that he speeches are presented in an ‘ordered 
sequence’. But without being able to picture the occasion and to 
imagine the audience it is extremely difficult to assess how much there 
is in the criticism that is most often made of Dr Adenauer, namely, 
that he is aloof and didactic. These speeches certainly give the impression 
of a man of penetrating intellect and broad human sympathies, hes also 
of a man ws does not suffer fools gladly. 

Davip JOHNSON 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY AND Forever. By Maria Augusta Trapp. 
(Geoffrey Bles; 12s. 6d.) 
St ANNE, GRANDMOTHER OF Our Saviour. By Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. (Allan Wingate; 21s.) 
Lesuiz’s Guost Book. (Hollis & Carter; 12s. 6d.) 
No one who has read The Story of the Trapp Family Singers will 
need any encouragement to read Mrs Trapp’s second book. This is a 
ily excursion into scriptural exegesis, enthusiastic amateurs trying 
to find the answers to the sort of question ordinary interested Catholics 
would like to put to the scripture expert. The result is a fresh and 
completely captivating biography of our Lord interwoven with the 
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Trapp family life. And what a fine idea it is that a good Catholic family 

should provide the background for the presentation in a contemporary 

way of the story of the Holy Family. ‘yesterday’ of the title is the 

life of our Lord, ‘today’ is how a present-day family finds its domestic 

————— inspiration in that life, ‘forever’ is the communion of the 
y saints. 

Mrs Trapp’s approach to her subject is scholarly ; she consults reliable 
sources. Mrs Parkinson Keyes also approaches her subject in a scholarly 
way and she, too, consults sources. They both write from the point of 
view of a mother, and in Mrs Parkinson Keyes’ case, of a grandmother. 
The latter is appropriate in a tribute to St Anne. The two writers, 
however, differ notably on a crucial point. Mrs Trapp dismisses our 
Lady’s parents briefly. “We don’t know anything about the parents of 
the Blessed Mother’, she writes, ‘but tradition has it that their names 
were Joachim and Anna.’ Mrs Parkinson Keyes devotes a large, richly- 
illustrated and exquisitely-written, volume to the life story of St Anne. 

Mrs Parkinson Keyes finds St Anne so much more human than her 
gloriously-exalted daughter. “Of course’, she concedes, ‘in one sense, 
Mary was a human being, too; but her Immaculate Conception, her 
virgin motherhood and oe glorious Assumption set her apart from 
other human beings, whereas there is nothing about St Anne that does.’ 
The sources Mrs Parkinson Keyes uses sound impressive—the ‘lost’ 
gospels and legend. Charming but hardly convincing. The account of 
the traditional and now world-wide veneration of St Anne and the 
descriptions of her chief shrines are most interesting, and the pictures 
are delightful. 

Mrs Trapp has also something to say on ghosts, a propos of some 
reflections on purgatory. ‘Isn’t it true’, she asks, ‘that all over the world, 
people will come flocking when you announce you are going to tell a 
ghost story? There seems to be an inmost interest in the world beyond 
the grave.’ Sir Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book underlines this interest and 
here we have someone telling us the ghost stories he has collected 
during a long lifetime. They are mainly ‘Catholic’ ghost stories. Some 
are more blood-chilling than others, all of them are interesting, 
even if not always quite convincing. 

KierAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Tue ANACREONTA. Translated into English verse by P. M. Pope. 

(Bowes and Bowes; tos. 6d.) 

The translator has set himself to present in a modern idiom virtually 
the whole Anacreonta, with one or two of Anacreon’s own poems an 
a few epitaphs on the poet. The first problem in such an undertakin 
is to discover rhythms which reflect faithfully the mood of the oli 


_appropriate to the themes o 
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and it is here, I think, that most doubts will arise about this translation. 
The metres of the Anacreonta are simple and obvious, but evidently 
had, throughout the long period of compilation, the air of bein 
hove and wine; and to employ in Engli 
simple and obvious metres may be dangerous, because of their associa- 
tions with comic verse; for the Anacreonta, though light, are not 
comic. There is to my mind a considerable number of passages in 
these versions where the verse-form either provokes inappropriate 
echoes, or else by its sheer bounciness suggests a triviality or glibness 
foreign to the original, even though the verbal translation may be 
accurate. I would not suggest that all, or even most, of the versions have 
this fault; but it does seem to me too recurrent to be wholly ignored. 

In actual translation, there are few serious misrepresentations of the 
Greek, though there is sometimes a tendency to prune in the interests 
of slickness. To say however that Orestes killed his mother when mad 
is to defy both mythology and the Greek text, and worse still, to spoil 
the progression of thought in the poem concerned; and to invent a 
plurality of Bacchi, where the text mentions Bacchae, the conventional 
figures in this type of poetry, seems indefensible. I also feel that the use 
of beby-talk in the poem ‘Love and the Bee’ is ill-suited to the grace 
of the original. 

There are, however, many successful versions; the little drinking- 
songs, which call for neatness and a touch of humour, are often 
excellently rendered, as are the glimpses of the countryside; one short 

iece which Moore scorned to translate emerges here as a graceful 
litle poem; and of the longer pieces, ‘Frolic Wine’, ‘Love’s Night 
alk’ and the elaborate description “The Bowl’ may be mentioned 
as good examples of what the translator can achieve in different styles. 
Altogether he has I feel not only succeeded in presenting the Anacreonta 
to suit modern taste, but has also preserved much of the spirit of the 
original. Here we have a translation which, despite its faults, is both 
gay and straightforward. It reads as though the translator enjoyed 
making it; many will, I think, enjoy reading it; and that is, after all, 

the whole purpose of such poetry as this. 

DESMOND LEAHY 


Victor Huco. By André Maurois. Translated from the French by 

Gerard Hopkins. (Cape; 30s.) 

It is really a tribute to M. Maurois if we say that this biography, 
while excellent, is, in one respect, disappointing. M. Maurois so ou 
his subject that, especially towards the end, we glimpse all too rarely 
that amused tolerance of human foibles usually so characteristic of him. 
Flashes of it there are, however, as in the description of Hugo ‘holding 
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forth—charming, fluent and quite insensitive to other people’s feelings’ 
(448). Often Hugo appears to be accepted at his own valuation: not 
even a lifted eyebrow greets his statement: “This century can show 
only one true classic . . . me’ (p. 391). Where Juliette Drouet is con- 
cerned M. Maurois indulges in something very like special pleading: 
‘to inspire such feelings, a man must have . . . a great many human 
qualities’ (p. 466). True possibly, but the evidence provided is, in this 
context, very inconclusive. We feel it rather unreasonable of M. Maurois 
to condemn Juliette’s very pardonable doubts about Hugo’s fidelity 
with the sentence: “Woe to jealousy, the jaundice of the heart!’ (p. 463) 
and to say that ‘it would have been wise of her’ to accept the inevitable. 
Wise it might have been, but M. Maurois, skilled psychologist that he 
is, knows well how slight is wisdom’s role in such matters. It is an 
over-simplification to excuse Hugo’s admitted harshness towards 
Juliette by saying: ‘rules are not made for genius’ (p. 238). It is Hugo’s 
misfortune that certain of his traits—excessive prudence in money 
matters, for instance—while understandable, are not endearing. M. 
Maurois is too honest a critic to conceal such defects, but his = ae 
for the poet leads him to seek to justify them. Thus it is implied that 
Hugo experienced a religious crisis when he realized that ‘he had 
embraced in religion a theology which was not that of his imagination’ 
(p. 124). Yet, from the facts, it appears clear that he ‘embraced’ religion 

or reasons of aesthetics rather than conviction. Indeed, an ‘adolescent 
faith’ (p. 133) which permitted Hugo to use a false statement, instead 
of receiving conditional Baptism, before his marriage (p. 92-3) is 
very ‘adolescent’. 

Yet these criticisms amount simply to saying that M. Maurois 
appears to us to be over-generous in his admiration, and, in an age 
more prone to denigration than to enthusiasm, this is, perhaps, a 
quality. It is incontestable, in any case, that the general picture, com- 
eg scholarship and readability to a rare degree as it does, is admir- 
able. 

There are some mistranslations which, considering Mr Hopkins’ 
experience and general excellence, are surprising. The most startling 
is the rendering of trainer by ‘to train’ (p. 191), which produces an 
astonishing result. Good proof-reading could have eliminated many 
flaws: for instance le samedi gras becomes ‘the Saturday in Easter week’ 
(p. 192) but the date (February 16th-17th) suffices to prove that some- 

ing is wrong. Elsewhere (p. 267) the omission of several poems, 
quoted in the original, makes nonsense of the commentary. In a book 
otherwise beautifully produced, it is a pity that the French extracts 
were not more attentively read; as it is, few of them are entirely free 
of misprints. 


KATHLEEN O’ FLAHERTY 
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